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EDITOR'S NOTE 


For mearly seventy years, the stories of 
Fakir Mohan Senapati have never failed to 
entertain readers of Oriya literature. Considered 
to be one of the foremost writers in Oriya, 
Fakir Mohan wrote both novels and short stories 
in equal vein. Seven of his stories are presented 
in this book, ranging from the stark truths of 
reality so sincerely expressed in ‘Rebati’ to 
the completely humorous mood of ‘The Dusty 
Fakir’. 

Fakir Mohan was Reenly aware of the 
environment in which he lived. Thus the social 
Setting around him filtered into most of his 
work, providing a faithful picture of society at 
the turn of the last century. 

A master of idiomatic prose, Fakir Mohan 
has been imitated by later writers, though he has 
never been excelled. 

In rendering the stories into English, I have 
not confined my duties to those of a translator. 
The differences in language and custom have 
made it necessary that the tales be retold in a 
new version, specially to suit the younger reader. 
But the authentic style of Fakir Mohan’s writing 
has been retained throughout. 


Sripanchami, 1969 J. M. 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 


These stories are set against a background of 
Orissa in the later half of the nineteenth century. 
Currency in use was different in those days, rupee 
coins being made entirely of pure silver. The 
smallest monetary unit was a pie, which was 
1/i92th part of a rupee. A pice was 1/64th part 
of a rupee, and could fetch about one kilogram of 
rice (1 kilo. is little less than a seer) or two kilo. 
of fish. Prices of foodstuffs and other necessities 
were surprisingly low compared to the trends of 
today. 
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FR Patapur was a small village in 
i the district of Cuttack. At one end 

of it was a house. It had four rooms 
and a well within the compound. The front-door 
of the house opened into a room which was used 
mainly by tenants who came to pay their land 
revenue. Shyamabandhu Mahanty was a tax- 
collector for the Zamindar. He received a monthly 
salary of two rupees. Besides, he earned a little 
extra from writing out receipts. His total income 
added up to about four rupees. 


His world moved along smoothly. Vegetables 
and greens grew in the backyard. With two cows, 
some curd and milk could always be found in the 
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house. The Zamindar had given three acres of land 
for cultivation; and the paddy was just enough 
for their needs. Shyamabandhu was a straightfor- 
ward man. The tenants liked him, listened to 
him. He never took a pie from them unjustly. Nor 
would he allow any messenger of the Zamindar to 
enter the village for fear of oppressing the 
tenants. 


Shyamabandhu’s family was made up of four 
people. There were Shyamabandhu and his wife, 
his old mother and ten-year old daughter Rebati. 
His evenings were spent singing religious lyrics and 
bhajans*. Rebati sat by his side, listening care- 
fully to him. She soon learnt most of these songs 
by heart. The bhajans suited ‘her childish tender 
voice. As she sat singing beside her father in the 
evenings, a passing: villager would sometimes drop 
by and listen to her songs. : 


Soon an upper primary school was opened in: 
the village. A young teacher arrived from Cuttack. 
His name was Basudev. Basudev was a handsome 
youth of about twenty. Sincere and : well-behaved, 
he never spoke a harsh word to anyone. His 
parents had died when he was young. He was a 
Rkarana by caste. Shyamabandhu,.too, was a karana. 


* Bhajans — prayer songs. 
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And so, on festive days, Shyamabandhu would 
invite Basudev to his house to partake of sweets 
and rice-cakes that his wife prepared. Slowly there 
grew an intimacy between them. Rebati felt pity 
for this orphan youth. Basudev began to visit 
Shyamabandhu every day. On some evenings, Rebati 
would sit beside her father and sing her old bhajans. 
The songs seemed new to Basudev each time. 


One day Shyamabandhu came to know that 
a school for girls existed at Cuttack. Girls were 
taught to read and sew in that school. Shyama- 
bandhu wished that Rebati too, should learn to 
read. He spoke his mind to Basudev. The two of 
them decided that she should be taught. Rebati 
had been listening; in two bounds she was inside 
the house exclaiming, ““O I'm going to study! Tl 
study I!” Her mother smiled indulgently. “What 
nonsense !” her old grandmother shouted. “Who- 
ever heard of a girl studying ? Learn to cook, to 
make rice-cakes, to churn curd. Studies ![” 


But Shyamabandhu had made up his mind 
about teaching Rebati. The old woman's 
grumbling had no effect. 


The next day Basudev brought her a copy of 
the First Book. Happily Rebati turned the pages 
from beginning to end.. She was delighted by the 
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Basudev began teaching her the first letters of the alphabet. 
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pictures of the animais in the book. So glad was 
she that she showed off the pictures to her mother, 
and then to her grandmother. But the old woman 
seemed a little annoyed. 


On Sripanchami, Rebati started her studies. 
The day was auspicious. Early in the morning she 
bathed and put on a new dress. Then she waited 
for Basudev. Towards evening, Basudev came and 
began teaching her the first letters of the alphabet. 
And so Rebati’s studies continued, every evening. 


Shyamabandhu was having his meal one night. 
He was talking to his mother. 

“How do you feel about it, mother ?” he 
asked. 

“I like the idea. But did you find out the 
caste ?” 

“Oh yes, he is of our caste. Though poor, he 
comes from a good family.” 

The old lady rhymed in, 


“Speak not of wealth 
nor riches, 
But ask to what caste [ 
he belongs.” 


Rebati overheard their talk. Since that day a 
change came over her. She felt somewhat shy when 
Basudev taught her in front of her father. For no 
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reason at all she felt like laughing. At these 
moments she hung down her head, and pressed her 
lips together to hide her smile. Now she listened 
quietly as Basu taught, and smiling to herself, fled 
inside after her studies were over. Every evening 
she stood by the front-door, eagerly waiting for 
someone. When she saw Basu, she ran into the 
house and only came out after she had been called 
many times. 


It was Sripanchami again. How swiftly two 
years had gone! But God rules each day to be 
different. On a day in Phalgimn, suddenly cholera 
struck, out of nowhere. It was heard in the village 
that Shyamabandhu was down with the disease. 
Doors are closed everywhere when there is an 
attack of cholera in a village. It is as if Old Woman 
Cholera goes about the village picking up human 
beings, with a basket in her arms ! Nobody dares 
open his door! What could the two women do ? 
Basudev heard the news and ran, leaving the 
school. He had no fear, no thought for himself. 
He sat beside Shyamabandhu, moving his hands 
gently over the weakened body. He gave him 
drops of water to wet his dry mouth. Shyama- 
bandhu began to lose strength. At three in the 
afternoon he looked at Basu, and stammered 
“Ba...su...look...af...ter...” Basu screamed. There 
was turmoil in the house. Rebati lay rolling on 
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the ground. Villagers heard and knew that the 
end was near. By evening everything was over. 


Meanwhile, only the two women and Basudev 
remained to cremate the body. With the help of 
one Sethi of the village, the cremation rites were 
completed. By the time they returned from the 
burning-ground, the morning star had risen. On 
entering the house, Rebati’'s mother began to 
purge. Soon it was noon. News spread through the 
village that Rebati’s mother was no longer alive. 


Days move along. Time never waits for man. 
The days pass by, in some way or other. Three 
months had gone by. Shyamabandhu had two 
cows; these had been ‘seized by the Zamindar'’s 
men. Whether Shyamabandhu owed the Zamindar 
any rent isa different matter, but it is true that 
the Zamindar was aware that the cows gave large 
amounts of milk. The Zamindar had also taken 
back his paddy fields. The pair of bullocks had 
already been sold. After paying for the funeral rites, 
the balance met the household expenses somehow 
for a month. One by one, the brass utensils were 
sold. This carried them over for another month. 


Basu came morning and evening to the house, 
and iooked after the needs of the two. He tried 
to help them with money. But both of them did 
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not accept a pie. Taking a pice or two from the 
old woman, at times, Basu. would buy for them some 
stuff from the market. 


Now the old woman did not weep all the time. 
Only when evening fell, did she sit and cry. Rebati 
would lie sobbing beside her. The old woman's 
eyesight had also begun to fail. She was like a mad 
woman. And she started accusing Rebati instead. 


The old woman was firmly convinced that 
Rebati was at the root of their misfortune. 
Because Rebati had started her studies, her son 
and daughter-in-law had died. The bullocks were 
sold because of her, and the cows lost. Rebati was 
unlucky and inauspicious, one of ill omen. And 
Rebati’s studies only were responsible for her 
blindness. 


Tears trickled down from Rebati’s eyes as the 
old woman went on abusing her. She was afraid to 


Basu was also to blame, the old woman thought. 
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go near her grandmother. She covered her face 
and crouched wood-like in a corner of the house. 
Basu was also to blame, the old woman thought, 
for he had taught her to read. But she never 
rebuked him, because he helped to run the house. 


Rebati was no longer the carefree lovely girl 
who flitted across the house. No one heard her 
voice. No one saw her outside the house after her 
parents’ death. For some days she had cried loudly, 
now she rarely wept aloud. Only her two large 
eyes appeared like little blue lilies flushed with 
water. So small a life had she, and out of it the 
tiny heart had broken! Day and night were the 
same to her. Somehow as if the sun had lost its 
light, and the night its darkness. The whole world 
seemed so empty. Simply two images filled her 
heart, those of her mother and father. She could 
not believe they were dead, and would never come 
back. She did not feel the pangs of hunger, nor 
did sleep come to her. Thoughts of her parents 
were there all the time. She seldom moved. She 
had become so thin, the skin hung loosely from her 
body. Only when Basu came into the house would 
she sit up and look at him with her large sad eyes. 
A faint sigh would escape from her, and she would 
cast down her head. She was happy as long as he 
was with her. There was no other thought in 
her mind then, except Basudev. And Basudev 
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stayed in her eyes, stayed in her thoughts; and her 
heart became fuli of the existence of Basudev. 


Five months had passed since Shyamabandhu'’s 
death. One summer afternoon, Basudev came to 
the house and said, “Grandmother, I have to leave 
for Hariharpur with the school children tomorrow. 
The school inspector has written. Ill be away 
for five days.” Rebati had been standing near the 
door. On hearing these words, she slid to the 
ground. She would have fallen had she not been 
leaning on the door. 


Basu brought tice, oil, salt and brinjals to 
last them for five days. At dusk he started to 
leave. The old woman advised, “Look son, don’t 
move about in the hot sun. Take your food in 
time.” She let out a sigh. Rebati looked at Basudev. 
Her look was different today. Where formerly 
she hung down her head at Basu’s gaze, today she 
looked straight at him. Basu too, had always 
wanted to look at Rebati to his heart’s content, 
but was shy of doing so. Now their eyes met, and 
locked together. 


Darkness filled the house. Basu had left. 
Rebati stood staring. Only when the old woman 
called did she realise with a start that night had 
already fallen. 
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It was the sixth day after Basu’s departure. 
Never had Rebati stepped out of the house after 
the death of her parents. But she had been at 
the front-door twice since dawn. At about six, the 
children returned from Hariharpur. Word spread 
around, that on the way back the teacher was 
struck with cholera. He had died at midnight. 


Rebati heard the news. So did the old woman. 
The old woman’s throat turned hoarse with crying. 
Rebati had fled inside the house. Not a sound 
came from within. The next morning Rebati was 
not to be seen. The old woman shouted, 
“O Rebati! O Rebi! O you fire t” Now almost 
mad, she abused Rebati day and night. The old 
woman could not see. Groping around the house 
she came across Rebati. She called out to her. 
Getting no answer, she touched her body. The 
girl had high fever. She lay unconscious, and her 
body was like fire. For some time the old woman 
was deep in thought. There was not a single soul 
to whom she could turn for help. Angered at not 
knowing what to do, she exclaimed, “This is of 
your own doing! What cure is there?” The old 
woman meant that Rebati’s fever came of her own 
doing— from her studies ! 


One by one, five days passed by. Rebati’s body 
shrunk to the ground. She did not open her eyes. 
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No word or moan came from her mouth. On the 
sixth day, Rebati uttered a few words. Hearing 
her voice, the old woman went near her. She 
touched the girl's body. It was cold. The girl 
answered softly to her name. Any physician would 
have known that the girl was delirious, and in a 
state of collapse. But the oid woman felt happy ! 
Rebati’s fever had left, now she could speak and 
open her eyes. She even asked for water, after a 
spell of six days. The old woman thought the girl 
would be abie to sit up if she was given a little to 
eat. Saying “Lie down, my girl; I will cook you 
some food,” she came out of the room. 


But what could she prepare? The pots were 
empty. There was not even a handful of rice. She 
sat down with a sigh. The pulses and rice that 
Basu had brought lasted ten days, instead of five. 
A leaky brass vessel caught her attention. She 
took it to Hari Sha’s shop in the village. In 
exchange she could get rice, pulses and some salt. 
Slowly she carried the stuff to the house. Reaching 
home, she called out to Rebati. She had no doubt 
that Rebati had become weil. Hearing no reply, 
she shouted in anger, “O Rebati! O Rebi!O you 
fire 1” But no answer came. 


Meanwhile Rebati was sinking. Extreme pain 
gripped her. She grew colder. Her tongue became 
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dry. Thirst seemed to pull her tongue 
inside. She felt an urge to move toa 
cooler place. She rolled across the 
room, then came out. She found no 
peace there. She went 
to the backyard and 
sat on the verandah. 
The day was drawing 
to a close. A strong 
wind blew. She looked 
around the yard. 


She went to the backyard and sat on the verandah, 
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The blossom-sheath of the banana tree her father 
had planted last year, was beginning to show. Her 
mother had planted a guava sapling two years ago. 
How Rebati had run to the well and watered the 
plant ! Now it was a full-grown tree, about to bud. 
Her mother came alive in her mind. She felt 
disturbed and restless. But the blissful image of 
her mother did not leave her. 


The evening glided by. From the spaces in 
between the boughs of the tree, patches of darkness 
moved out and filled the yard. In the sky the even- 
ing star throbbed out its light. She looked steadfast 
at the star. The star seemed to increase in size each 
moment. Large it grew, larger and brighter with 
time. But wait ! What image was this? Within 
the star appeared the image of her mother— full 
of peace, love and happiness |! With arms out- 
stretched, she beckoned Rebati to her. Her arms 
were two rays of light. Gently the rays came to 
touch Rebati’s eyes, and moved on to enter her 
heart. And in the dark there was not a sound, save 
the sound of her breathing. And this sound grew, 
became harsh and rapid, till at last two indistinct 
words could be heard, “Mother ! O Mother ! ...... 


Then the yard was still, hushed. 


The old woman in the meantime felt her way 
around the house, searching for Rebati. Rebati 
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was nowhere to be found. The old woman thought, 
she must be well. Perhaps she is in the backyard. 
She called out, ‘Rebati ! O Rebi ! O you fire !” 
There was no answer. She groped over to the 
verandah. The verandah was three feet from the 
ground, one and a half feet across. 


“Bah! You're over here ?” the old woman 
exclaimed, placing her hand over the girl’s body. 
Taken aback, she touched the cold lifeless body 
once more. A cry of pain escaped from the old 
woman. And soon after, there was the noise of a 
body crashing to the ground. 


Nobody saw again the members of Shyama- 
bandhu Mahanty’s family. Neighbours had heard 
at about midnight the last words, “O Rebati ! 
O Rebi! You fire!” 
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In the village of Dey lived a fakir by the 
name of Maharaj Bandar Das. Such a man was 
rarely seen. Seven feet tali and powerfully built, 
the folds of his chin touched his chest. His neck 
was not visible. His arms were as thick as a man’s 
thighs. His stomach bulged like a large earthen 
pot. He was naked except for a narrow strip of 
cloth which hid his loins. 


This fakir was said to exercise unlimited power. 
The temple boasted of many beds, yet he would 
not sleep on any. He preferred to roll about in 
the dust. His body was covered with it. He never 
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took his bath, nor would he go near water. For 
this he came to be known as the dusty fakir. 
Sweets and delicacies were plentiful in the temple, 
still he did not touch those. Ten seers of pure 
milk were boiled down to five so that a thick layer 
of cream formed on it. At noon this was blessed 
by the temple deity and served to the fakir. Day 
and night he smoked a foot-long opium pipe. His 
eyes were bright red points that remained half- 
closed all the time. A number of disciples constantly 
surrounded him. They looked after his needs and 
kept his pipe filled whenever it was empty. 


The deity of the village was the god 
Hanuman. Legend goes that the ancestors of the 
present fakir wielded great power. One of them 
was Maharaj Markata Das. It is said that what- 
ever he ordered came to pass. The English Sahibs 
were governing the country then. The Sahib of 
Cuttack shouted, “How dare this Hindu fakir not 
pay the revenue for his land! Send for him ! Ill 
set him right !” 


On receiving the summons, the Maharaj 
mounted his horse and started. With banners 
flying, his troupe reached the banks of the 
Mahanadi. It was the month of Bhadra, and the 
river was full. A storm was brewing. The boat- 
man was afraid. He refused to take them across. 
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Unruffled, the Maharaj spread his 
tiger-skin on the water. He stepped on 
to it, and beckoned 
two of his followers 
to row. Another 
held an ornamental 
umbrella over his 
head. On the other 
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The Maharaj mounted his horse and started,-. 
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side of the river the Sahib sat in his tent. He 
looked through his spy-glass. What strange sight 
was this ? Those beside him explained that the 
Hindu fakir was approaching. The Sahib hurried 
to the water’s edge. Taking off his hat, he bowed 
thrice before the Maharaj. With reverence he 
said, “Hallo fakir! The land is free for you.” 
People say, this fakir lived for fifteen hundred 
years. 


But let us come to the story of the present 
fakir. To his followers he said, “A thousand and 
eight holy men had come from Ayodhya for the 
feast at the opening of the temple of Jagannath. 
I was one of them. Only the devotion of my 
disciples has held me back. Now I wish to return— 
this land is full of falsehood.” Hearing these 
words, his followers rolled at his feet. How kind 
of the Maharaj to have stayed back for them! 


This had happened more than a hundred 
times. 

The fakir had unaccountable wealth. The 
main source of his income came from persons 
fighting out their cases in court. Then both parties 
would promise to pay a certain amount to the 
deity when the court verdict was made known. 
A disciple collected the money from the person 
who won the case. 
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Rama Sahu and Shama Sahu were two brothers. 
Their case was taken up at the Cuttack court for 
division of property. Rama Sahu promised to pay 
a certain sum if he won the case. But Shama 
stayed away from the temple. He did not believe 
in the magical powers of the fakir, and said so 
openly. The fakir came to know of Shama'’s words. 
Anger seized him. With the opium-smoke pouring 
out of his mouth, he stated gravely before his 
followers that very soon he would order the fire 
of his pipe to talk. His followers began to dance 
with joy. Word got around the very day that the 
dusty fakir had a visit from God. His greatness 
would make the fire to taik. The news spread fast. 
People began to flock to him. Some came with 
incurable diseases, others who had lost their 
bullocks. Many others came with all their 
troubles. Barren women begged of the fakir’s pipe- 
fire for a son. They lay in the dust at his feet. 
Coins of all sizes began piling up. 


“Get up, children,” the fakir ordered. “I will 
not speak. With the fire from this pipe, we will 
light our sacred fire. The God of fire himself will 
descend from the heavens. He has appeared before 
me in a dream. Bring your offerings to the God of 
fire, and ask whatsoever you desire. Your wishes 
will soon come true. Your offerings should include 
a new sari, ghee, sweets and flowers. Each must 
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pay according to his own ability, but not less than 
a rupee 1” 


On the night of the full moon, the fire was 
lighted. The Maharaj poured the sacred ghee, and 
the God of fire came alive. The flames leapt high. 
People put forth their prayers. From within the 
flames a solemn voice was heard saying, “Yes...... 
NO..vl ls it will be.” It happened before their eyes. 
How could people disbelieve ? So astonished were 
they, that they fell flat on the ground ! Shouts of 
praise filled the air. 


Meanwhile Shama Sahu learnt of these 
happenings. He struck his head in dismay. The 
two brothers had property worth a lakh of rupees, 
and his brother Rama would get most of it ! Shama 
did not know what to do. He ran to the fakir’s 
disciples for advice. He gave them money. He 
was advised to go and fall at the fakir’s feet. 


It was about six o’clock. Surrounded by his 
followers, the fakir sat smoking his opium-pipe. 
Shama’s heart was beating violently. Slowly he 
crept up to the fakir, and threw some coins at 
his feet. Then he flung himself on the ground. 
“Lord,” he cried, “have mercy on me. I am but 
a child, a sinner ! Forgive me.” The fakir went on 
smoking, his eyes closed. But no words came. The 
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disciples touched his 
feetand prayed with 
one voice, “O great 
and kind lord ! 
What sinners we 
are! Who else but 
you can forgive 
us 7?” The Maharaj 
took pity and 
ordered Shama, “‘Go, 
my son. Bring your 
offerings.” 


Delighted, Shama 
Sahu ran about 
arranging the offer- 
ings for the puja. 
A rich merchant, 


Then he flung himself on the ground. 
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he brought plenty. Instead of a cotton sari, he chose 
one of silk, embroidered in real gold. More than 
five hundred people thronged the temple compound 
to see what would happen. For it was to be a 
puja befitting of a rich merchant ! 


A row of rooms stretched alongside the 
compound wall of the temple. In one of these the 
sacred fire was lit. Towards evening the fakir came 
out of the temple. He felt happy. He had earned 
a Jot. Besides, he had smoked a tola more than his 
usual quota of opium. He could not walk steadily. 
Four disciples led him along. The puja began. 
Offerings were made. The flames rose six feet high. 
Inside the puja room was the fakir, alone. Only 
a true saint could bear the intense heat of the fire ! 
Shama Sahu stood praying outside the door. The 
fakir prayed in a loud voice, “O God of fire ! Grant 
my son Shama his wish. Grant him, O God !” But 
the flames remained silent. 


The fakir stood up. The heavy iron tongs in 
his hand weighed almost ten seers. He landed a 
heavy blow with it. There was the sound of a2 
crash. Shama turned to look inside. A deep hole 
was visible in the middie of the room. Flames came 
out of it. Two figures could be seen within the 
flames struggling with each other. Shama could 
not understand what. was happening. A little later 
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it dawned on him that the God of fire had taken 
on human form and was embracing the fakir. He 
was excited. Uttering loud praises, he shouted the 
facts to the crowd. Bells and cymbals clashed in 
the temple. Overjoyed people ran about to worship 
the God of fire. The din was great, like the roaring 
of the sea. The smal! room was full of smoke. Near 
its one door, quite a few were injured as a result 
of the mad rush of people. 


A quarter of the night had passed by. Most 
of the people were tired with dancing and shouting. 
But what was this? A strong scent of burning 
flesh filled the air. Some persons looked into the 
room. “The fakir ! Oh the fakir has been burnt to 
death !” they cried. People began to flee. Shouts 
of “Run ! Everyone run !” were heard. The God of 
fire had taken the fakir’s life ! Their own lives 
were in danger if they stayed ! Within a few 
moments the entire temple area was deserted. 
From the room, only the crackle of fire could be 
heard; and the stench slowly spread around, . 


Gopalpur police station was five miles 
distant from the village of Dey. On getting the 
news, a sub-inspector of police hurried to investi- 
gate the matter. He found the temple empty. Not 
a single person could be seen in the village. Houses 
were barred. The womenfolk explained that their 
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men were away working in the 
fields. Others had left for 
Cuttack on work. At lasta few 
temple attendants were found. 
Investigation revealed a tunnel 
leading from an adjoining room 
to a pit below the sacred fire. 
With ease a man could enter 
the tunnel and crouch in the 
pit. Hardly six inches of earth 
lay between him and the fire 
overhead. This man answered 
all their questions. On that 
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The inspector wrote out his report; 
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fateful night, a follower of the fakir sat inside. 
The fakir had lost control of his senses with too 
much opium. He had struck with all his strength. 
The layer of earth with the fire fell into the pit. 
The two of them perished in the flames. Their 
pitiful cries for help were drowned in the uproar 
outside. 


The inspector wrote out his report. The 


charred bodies were sent to Cuttack for 
post-mortem. 
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Subal Singh had been handed down a herd of 
buffaloes from his father. Singh spent his days 
tending the herd in the forests of Harispur. He 
rarely came home. He built a small hut for him- 
self in the forest. There was no fence around it. 
Sleeping within the hut at night, Singh could 
easily observe if a tiger attacked his buffalo-calves. 
The buffaloes slept out. Towards the last quarter 
of the night, they moved off to graze in the forest. 
Singh lay awake since then, for that was the hour 
when the tiger usually carried away a calf. His 
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bamboo staff lay beside. A single snort from the 
buffaloes warned him that a tiger was close by. 
He would then bawl out so loudly that even the 
largest tiger made its escape ! 


Singh looked after his herd with care. He 
never complained, so happy he was with his herd. 
Each day at noon, his wife brought him five seers 
of coarse rice and a bundle of tobacco-leaves from 
the village. Along with this, five seers of pure 
buffalo-milk made up his food for the day. 


Suddenly one year, pox attacked the herd. 
Within a week the fifty-buffalo herd had dis- 
appeared! Singh was beside himself with grief. 
His wife did all she could to console him. 


Singh sold the remaining three calves, and 
took over as chief cow-herd for the Zamindar. 
He became known as the Setha. Such an important 
job for Singh ! His wife was highly flattered. She 
fought with anyone in the village who did not 
address her as the wife of the Setha! 


Winter set in. The Sahib of Police came on 
a visit to Makrampur. A mile away was the marsh. 
It was full of duck and crane, and other water-fowl. 
The Sahib was taken aback at the sight of so much 
game. Placing his shot-gun on his shoulder, he 
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went off to shoot. A dozen constables and 
chowkidars followed him. As soon as he reached 
the marsh, he aimed his gun and fired. 


Two of the water-fowl were shot in the 
wings and legs. But they could fly and landed in 
the middle of the marsh. Nobody moved to recover 
them. Helplessly the Sahib looked at his men. The 
water was quite deep in the middle ; and people 
talked of two man-eating crocodiles. Each one of 
them was afraid to goin. At that moment Singh 
happened to pass by. Without a word he strode 
into the water. In no time he was back with the 
birds which he placed before the Sahib. The Sahib 
was greatly pleased. He looked carefully at Singh. 
His eyes took in the tall figure, the broad chest 
and square jaw, the thighs solidly built like tree 
trunks. He gave an order to Singh, “See me 
tomorrow morning.” 


Subal Singh became the Sahib’s orderly. The 
Sahib was very fond of hunting, and Singh became 
his constant companion. About three months 
later, the Police and the Magistrate Sahibs went 
hunting into the forests of Dompara. The magis- 
trate shot at a tiger, wounding it. It entered a 
bush and started roaring. A hundred men and two 
elephants accompanied the Sahibs, but nobody 
dared to go near! After all, what difference was 
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there between death and a wounded tiger ? The 
Sahib of Police looked at Singh. And Singh with- 
out a word, stepped into the forest. He still carried 
his old staff with him. Four 
times he struck the tiger’s 
head; then dragged the 
animal by the tail before 
the Sahibs. Singh was paid 
twenty rupees for this 
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He dragged the animal by the tail, 
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came home on leave in the month of Kartik, 
he was laid down with fever. It developed into 
pneumonia. Within three days he was gone. 


His wife too, did not lack in strength or 
Courage. She could face any danger. As tall as her 
husband, her belly bulged like a paddy-boiling pot. 
She was very fond of jewellery. The day after her 
husband’s funeral rites were over, she covered 
herself with ten-seer brass bangles. A gold ring 
clung to her nose. A long necklace made up of 


His mother caressed him, singing softly, 
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eighty silver coins reached down to her navel. 
Afraid ‘ of none, she lived alone with her child at 
one end of the village. Aware that she had enough 
money, three robbers entered her house on a dark 
night. But she easily overcame the men. Two of 
them fled. She caught the third, and gave him a 
sound thrashing. 


Ananta was four years old at the time of his 
father’s death. As the son was born late, the 
parents thought much of him. His mother caressed 
him, singing softly : 


‘Over and over the elephant swings 
sucking the Ria pulp, 
Over and over Ananta swings 
drinking his mother’s milk. 
The moon moves across the sky 
with stars and stars around, 
Ananta swings in mother’s lap 
drinking the milk he’s found. 
Father is away with the buffalo-herd 
and mother will do the milking, 
Elephants down at the raja’s palace 
for Ananta to go a-riding.’ 


The days went by. Ananta soon reached the 
age of ten. Yet he appeared as a robust youth of 
twenty. The Singh woman placed three seers of 
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boiled rice-water before her son every day. Like 
his father, he did not need any curry to take along 
with the rice. He finished his meal with about two 
Seers of milk. 


‘The Singh woman was beginning to worry 
about her son. Villagers complained that Ananta 
never left a vegetable or fruit in their gardens. 
She felt annoyed. In the end she approached the 
schoolmaster Baishnab Mahanti, and placed Ananta 
under his care. 


The master taught the children at the foot of 
the boul tree. He wrote the first two letters of 
the alphabet for Ananta. While Ananta'’s hand 
moved over the letters, his eyes kept looking for 
ripe fruit in the ‘boul tree. He would then climb 
up the tree nimbly as a monkey, stuff the fruit in 
his mouth and be in his place, all in a matter of 
moments. The master lost his patience. The 
moment his back was turned, Ananta was up to 
some sort of mischief. Finding no other way to 
control’ him, the master used his cane on Ananta. 
Still, the beating had iittle effect. Ananta would look 
around ‘the tree when he was being caned. But he 
forgot his punishment as soon as he left the school. 


Five months passed by. Ananta was 'still-at 
the second letter of the alphabet. Many -a: cane 
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had broken. In the end the master could bear it 
no more. Throwing away his cane, he got hold of 
some branches of poison-ivy and thrashed Ananta 
all over. Ananta was hurt. Yet he shed no tears. 
He boasted before his school-fellows that he would 
get even with the master. 


The next day Ananta was writing quietly, 
his eyes on his work. Observing him, the master 
thought, “What an upright boy he’s become! 
Alas! Why couldn't 1 do this before ?” 


At noon, the master wanted to go out to the 
fields to relieve himself. He called out, “You boys! 
Bring me my tobacco-leaves, my pitcher ! And 
fire too !” Some boys ran about, keeping every- 
thing ready for him. 


The master carefully rolled a pika”, and looked 
at Ananta. Ananta was silently doing his work. 
The master felt pity for the boy. Gently he said, 
“Son Antu ! Will you fetch me some water in 
this pitcher ?” Down went Ananta to the pond, 
at once. The master sat smoking. But Antu was 
not to be seen. At last the master rose and walked 
towards the pond. Hidden below the bank, Antu 
had been observing the master’s . movements. 


* pika— a large hand-made cigar. 
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Seeing him approach, Antu meekly handed over 
the pitcher of water. Smoking, the master pro- 
ceeded towards the fields. 


Half an hour would not have passed, when 
the master came running with six-foot leaps in 
the air, yelling at the top of his voice ! The pitcher 
had dropped somewhere. His dhoti would also 
have fallen off ; only he held on to it screaming, 
“That murderer ! That Antu! He has killed 
me !” When he reached the school, he picked up 
his cane to shout, “Antu ! Where is Antu?” 
But who could find Ananta ? Ananta had 
vanished ! 


The master lay rolling on the ground, and 
asked for water. A boy brought him a bowl of 
water from the kitchen. When he washed himself 
with it, he flung the vessel afar. He began to groan 
in pain. He could not shout any more. His face 
had swollen up.. The villagers crowded around. 
They tossed the master into the water. In the 
evening, he began to shiver in cold. They took him 
out, and massaged sesame oil over his body. The 
master was able to speak a few words with diffi- 
culty. His face was still puffed up. He managed to 
say, “ Ve...ry...hun...gry.” The villagers gave him 
a drink of hot milk. His body began to cool, and 
he sat up. 
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The village elders enquired into the matter. 
Evidence was taken. In the end it became clear 
that this was the work of the widow’s son Ananta. 
Ananta had not forgotten the thrashing with the 
branches of poison-ivy. He had brought the poison- 
fruit which grew beside the pond, and scraped off 
the rough skin of the fruit. Half of these he had 
put inside the pitcher, and had hidden the rest. 
When the master went out to the fields, Antu had 
also mixed these in the water that was in the 
kitchen. 


The master picked up his cane and dashed 
towards Ananta’s house. A man in anger has no 
sense of time and place. From a distance he 
shouted, “You milk-woman ! Where is that son 
of a widow, Ananta ?” The Singh woman had 
heard everything by then, and had hidden her son 
inside the house. Hearing the master’s words, she 
brought out her husband’s staff and rushed at him. 
Her head was bare. Her hair blew wildly in the 
wind. She yelled, ‘‘How dare you call me a milk- 
woman ? My husband was Jemadar to the Sahib, 
don’t you remember ? Wait till I have my hands 
on you !” Hearing her screams, the master turned 
cold with fright. In panic he made his escape. The 
Singh woman ran behind, the staff over her 
shoulder. Her huge belly gave out a loud thump as 
she ran. The jingle of her brass bangles could be 
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heard from afar. The village shook with her yells. 
The master merged somewhere in the darkness in 
the middle of the village. And the woman screamed, 
‘You slave Mahanti! Tomorrow I will crush your 
head with these brass bangles !” 


The schoolmaster was never seen in the 
village again. 


About six more years went by. Most of the 
villagers were annoyed with Ananta. Although 
fruits and vegetables never remained in their 
gardens, Ananta did not cast a glance at any gold 
or silver lying around. But heaven save the person 
who made him angry ! For he would break down 
the door of his enemy's house! Yet if you gently 
pleaded with him, he would do anything—even 
clean your dirty clothes ! 


It was the month of Aswin, time for Durga 
Puja. Villagers who were away had all come home. 
Festivities swept the entire village. Food and 
drinks were in plenty. Music and dancing stretched 
far into the night. The sixth day of puja arrived. 
In the morning a small cloud was seen to the 
north. The sun came up, and then hid behind the 
clouds. In a short while the sky was covered with 
dark masses. Gusts of wind blew, and big drops of 
rain began to fall. Once the rain started, it did 
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not cease. It rained through the sixth, the seventh 
and the eighth day of puja. The fury of the rain 
had not lessened till the evening of the ninth. 
People were stranded. The walls of many houses 
in the village collapsed. Day and night, they were 
lashed by wind and rain. 


On the dawn of Dasami, the village rang 
with cries of “Our village, it’s lost! It’s gone!” 
People could not stay in their houses any longer. 
With baskets and shovels they ran to the river 
bank. Young and old worked together. The south 
of the river was one unending stretch of water. 
The flood-water begun to touch the top of the 
embankment. People piled up load after load of 
earth at the places where the water overflowed. 
The base of the embankment had hollowed out. 
A few miles down, the flood-water entered through 
a breach and began lapping the foot of the village. 
The low-lying areas turned into seas of water. 
For even if the water did not flow over the 
embankment, the lower stretches of water would 
submerge the village. Each moment the flood 
water rose. Women began blowing conch shells. 
Some wept with infants in their arms. 


. The sun began to set. Water entered the 
village through the bathing ghat. Within. minutes 


the water was seven feet high ! It started gushing 
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into the village with great force. Shouts of “‘Save 
us! Help! We are lost I” were heard. Loads of 
earth were heaped up to prevent the flow through 
the breach, but nothing remained in the swirling 
current. 


Ali this time Ananta had been wandering 
around the village, collecting the fruit that floated 
in the flood-water. Hearing shouts near the ghat, 
he ran to see what the fun was about. There he 
saw the fierce stream of water rushing in. He 
heard that the whole village would be swept away. 
The entrance door of the Binoda Behari temple 
caught his eyes. Pulling out the huge door, he 
placed it over his head and ran. He remembered a 
heavy husker lying about in the open. He pushed 
the door upright in the breach and rested the 
husker against it. With all his strength, he set his 
shoulders against the door, and called, ‘‘Earth ! 
Fling earth !” Loads of earth began to pile up on 
either side of the door. His shouts for earth 
continued. The fallen earth came up to his chest. 
Without a thought for himself, he urged the people 
on. As the earth reached his lips, he cried out “Oh 
God ! Earth! Throw earth 1!” 


Ananta’s cries could be heard no longer. The 
earth went on piling up. The breach began to 
close. People stopped to breathe. And then they 
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He pushed the door upright in the breach, 
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remembered Ananta. Where was Ananta? But 
Ananta! Three feet of earth lay above his head. 
The village began to resound with shouts of ‘Praise 
to the widow’s son, Ananta !' Young, old men 
and women sang his praise. As fate would have it, 
the rain ceased. The level of the river came down. 
Ananta’s mother was sitting out on her verandah. 
Hearing shouts of joy, she said to herself, “Let 
me see what has happened. That son of mine has 
not returned as yet—I'lI call him back.” She rested 
her husband’s staff upon her shoulder, and stepped 
out. Passing through the village, she heard each 
one exclaim, ‘‘Praise be to Ananta! Glory to your 
son 1” 


The Singh woman walked straight to the 
bathing ghat. She did not utter a word. It was 
already dark. She walked over the embankment. 
She stood and stared at the ghat, her back towards 
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She stood and stared at the ghat. - 
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the river. Not aware that fifteen feet of water lay 
below her, she turned around. Suddenly there was 
heard the sound of a loud splash ! People ran with 
flares to see what had happened. Over a deep 
hollow in the water seven feet from the bank a 
lump of froth was spinning around ; fifteen feet 
away a bamboo staff floated by. 
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Since Hari Singh started his government 
career, he had worked in many a village post 
office. He was serving for the past ten years in the 
post office at Cuttack. Hari Singh worked hard. 
He had received promotion. Now he was the head 
among the postal peons, with a salary of nine 


rupees. 


Living was quite expensive in the town of 
Cuttack. With difficulty he was able to manage 
his expenses within five rupees. The rest of the 
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money he sent home to his village. At home were 
his wife and eight-year old son Gopal. Being a 
village it was just possible for them to pull on. 


Gopal studied in the upper primary school 
in the village. His school fees came to two annas 
a month. Besides his fees, there was at times the 
additional expense of a book, a slate or paper. 
During those days they had to struggle hard to 
keep alive. The old man often went without his 
food. But whatever happened, he thought, his son 
Gopal would have to go on with his studies. 


The postmaster called him one day and said, 
“Hari Singh, you are already fifty-five. You have 
to retire. You can work no longer.” Stunned, 
he felt as if lightning had struck him f! What would 
he do now? How could his world move on? 
Gopal’s studies would be discontinued. His sole 
ambition was to see Gopal as the postmaster of a 
village post office. But how could this be possible 
unless Gopal studied and learnt a little English ? 
What would happen if he lost his job? Singh was 
worried. He always remained deep in thought, and 
slowly became weak. Sleep did not come to him 
at night. 


Hari Singh was a favourite of the postmaster. 
He did a few chores at the postmaster’s house 
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after his regular work was over for the day. He 
knew exactly how to prepare the tobacco-pipe, 
the way his superior liked. One evening the post- 
master lay relaxing in his armchair. His eyes were 
closed as he kept pulling at his pipe. Singh thought 
the moment was just right. Bowing low, his 
hands folded respectfully in front of him, Singh 
spoke out his troubles. He did not forget to 
mention about Gopal, and what his own ambition 
was. The postmaster lay in the same position, his 
eyes still closed. In a grave voice he advised Singh 
to put up a petition. 


The postmaster was on the best of terms 
with his superior officers. They stayed with him 
whenever they came to Cuttack, and Hari Singh 
was always called upon to look to their comforts. 
And so, he too had come to know them well. 


Hari Singh’s application was highly recom- 
mended by the postmaster. In a few days an order 
for extension of his service arrived. Singh's joy 
knew no bounds. He wrote the good news home. 
However, one never realises what the future has 
in store for him. Singh's happiness was short-lived. 
Like a bubble it burst. A letter from home 
informed him that his wife lay on the point of 
death. She had pneumonia. Singh took leave and 
rushed home. What he saw there took away the 
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jight from his eyes. Darkness 
seemed to close in. The old 
woman was nearing her end. 
Looking weakly at her husband, 
she half-lifted her hands in a 
final gesture of respect. Had she 
been waiting so long for only this 
last act towards her husband ? 


™ It was all over. Singh's real 
\ { home had broken. He sold his 
it I belongings. Father and son left 
୫ | 1 for Cuttack. 


Gopal had reached the 
minor class in school. His father 
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She half-lifted her hands in a final gesture of respect, 
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began to face extreme hardship. He only drew 
his pension salary. All his meagre possessions 
had been disposed of. Anna by anna, he had saved 
a little in the Savings Bank. He spent the entire 
sum on Gopal’s studies. Nevertheless, Singh's 
ambition burned as ever. He eagerly looked 
forward to the day when Gopal would pass his 
examination, putting an end to their troubles. 
Gopal too, said with conviction, “Father, take a 
loan, but let me complete my studies. I will repay 
the moneyionce I get a job.” 


God answered Hari Singh’s prayers. Gopal 
passed the minor examination. He entreated the 
postmaster for a job. Gopal was appointed Sub- 
Postmaster in the village post office at Makrampur, 
with a monthly salary of twenty rupees. He would 
join his new post after four months of probationary 
work at Cuttack. 


Hari Singh was exceedingly happy. He 
thanked God for His mercy. It was a pity that his 
wife was not alive. How delighted would she 
have been to see Gopal in his present position ? 


Gopal handed over his first month’s pay to 
the old man. There was no limit to the old man’s 
happiness. His son was earning so much! How 
proud he felt ! He counted the rupee coins Gopal 
had brought, a number of times. The next 
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morning he hurried to the market. He brought 
shoes and dresses, and whatever else he thought 
necessary. For Gopal 
had become an officer, 
could he now go about 
in ordinary clothes ? 
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Gopal handed over his first month’s pay to the old man. 
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Gopal worked with five other gentlemen in 
the office. They conversed and wrote in English. 
When Gopal came home from the office, he would 
see his father shabbily clad, doing the house-work. 
Day and night the old man was busy looking after 
his son. So occupied he became in Gopal’s welfare 
that he even forgot the ritual of daily worship. 
Gopal too had begun to behave differently. He 
became irritated at the mere sight of his father. 
What a fool his father was! He did not know a 
word of English, and his dress was so dirty ! What 
would people say ? His friends would look down 
upon him! And how could Gopal address such a 
person as his father ? “He makes me feel so 
ashamed,” ‘he thought. “I have to turn him out 
of the house one of these days !” 


The day soon came when the Sub Postmaster 
said to his father, “Look, you have done me no 
good. If you do not wish to stay here, you can 
safely leave. And remember, don’t ‘show your face 
when my gentlemen friends are around.” The old 
man’s ears began to burn in shame. What could 
he do? Shocked at his son’s words, he could not 
speak. After all, Gopal was his son, his own private 
wound! Were his wife living, he could have 
told her his troubles. Soft memories of her 
brought tears to his eyes. His grief made him 
feel her absence all the - more. He stopped 
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weeping, for fear that his tears would bring-:Gopal 
ill Tuck. 


Gopal had to leave for the village post office 
to take up his new duties. In the morning he said 
carelessly, “O Father, I am leaving for the village. 
Bring my belongings. There’s not much, you can 
carry them yourself. I cannot pay a coolie for 
this I” He dressed and started off, twirling a cane 
in his hand. The old man put everything into a 
bundle, and placed it over his head. He was not 
able to walk, so frail he had become. Stopping at 
many places on the way, he managed to reach 
Makrampur at dusk, thirsty and exhausted. 


With the postmaster busy at the office, the 
old man had to do all the house-work. Yet he did 
not say a word. Father and son rarely talked to 
each other. The postmaster was looked upon as 
an officer in the interior, with many a person 
bowing humbly to him. What would such an 
officer have to talk to an ignorant old man ? 


The climate of the place did not suit the old 
man. He fell ill. He began to cough, mostly at 
night. The postmaster was disturbed. He was 
unable to sleep. “Throw the old man out!” he 
ordered his peon. The peon was of a kind disposi- 
tion. He could not carry out his master’s order. 
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The old man became very sick. High fever racked 
his body. He had no food for three days. The cold 
night brought out severe fits of coughing. Blazing 
with anger, the postmaster landed two blows 
on the old man’s chest, and flung his bedding 
outside. 


The old man left for his village. 


Now the old man sits on the verandah of his house and 
sings hymns to God, 
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People say that Gopal felt relieved. He was 
glad to have got rid of the old man. At the other 
end, the old man let out his land in the village 
for cultivation. The paddy it yielded was enough 
for his needs. His pension salary met other 
expenses. Now the old man sits on the verandah 
of his house and sings hymns to God. Both father 
and son appear quite content. 
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Ramahari Pattanayak was an assistant ins- 
pector of police, very well known in the village of 
Gopinathpur. When he died, his son Sibasundar 
was ten years old and daughter Champa had just 
entered her fifth year. His wife Bimala Dei was 
very kind and simple, but ignorant in the ways of 
the world. Unfortunate circumstances after her 
husband’s death had changed her into a shrewd 
housewife. Ramahari's income was ten rupees a 
month, but he was a spendthrift. He did not leave 
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behind much money. Bimala Dei had hidden away 
nearly ten rupees from her household expenses. 
With this and the money she got from selling her 
ornaments, she somehow managed her family. She 
was also able to give her son a little education. 
Always she used to say, “Let Sibu study. With 
knowledge inside him, he can set up his own home 
tomorrow !” 


Champa was a very pretty girl. Her nature 
was as charming as her looks. She was already 
adept at the art of cooking and housekeeping. 
From her brother she had learnt to read. When 
she was free in the evenings, she sat near her 
mother and sang religious songs. 


Sibasundar worked as a clerk in the court- 
house. Since the day he started work, he had 
wanted to engage a boy as a cook so that his 
mother would get some rest. Bimala Dei however, 
was set against the idea. 


The days glided by. Champa was now twelve 
years old. Being a virtuous girl, proposals of 
marriage began coming in from many places. But 
Bimala Dei had made up her mind to get Champa 
married nearby. 


Close to their house lived the Police Jemadar 
Nabaghana Das. The inspector and the Jemadar 
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had worked together for a very long time, and were 
close friends. Nabaghana Das'’s family consisted of 
his wife Kamala Dei and a son Dibakar. Intimacy 
grew between the two families. Bimala Dei pro- 
mised to give her daughter in marriage to Dibakar. 
But Nabaghana Das and Kamala Dei were no more. 
Dibakar had been left alone in the world. He had 
grown up into a handsome youth. Upright and 
honest, he worked as the agent for the Zamindar 
of Kakatpur. And Bimala Dei kept her word. 
Champa and Dibakar were married. Both were 
extremely happy. 


ଏ 
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“Sibu, my son—for the last five years I have been 
persuading you...” 
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With Champa away, Bimala Dei was deter- 
mined now to bring home a daughter-in-law. On a 
Sunday with the court-house closed, Sibu was at 
home, reading a book. His mother came and sat 
near him. Gently she began, “Sibu, my son—for 
the last five years I have been persuading you, but 
you never listen. In the beginning you said you 
would marry when you finished your studies. But 
you didn’t keep your word. Later you promised to 
settle down after you had got a job. Well, you 
have a job now. Still, there is no talk of marriage 
from you. You know I am growing old, and the 
work seems harder each day. The maid does only 
the outer work, but who do you imagine cooks 
and does the rest ? Sometimes when I am sick, 
Champa helps me with the work, but can she 
come here every day ? After all, she belongs now 
to another! I feel so alone in this large house, 
all the more after you leave for the court. O my 
life! How much longer shall I live? Have some 
pity, my boy! If your father were alive, would 
you have stayed unmarried till today ?” The old 
woman's voice broke. She started to weep, wiping 
her nose from time to time. 


Sibu felt miserable at his mother’s unhappi- 
ness, and went over to Grandma Ani’s house. 
Grandma Ani was Bimala Dei’s aunt, a distant 
relation. She had herself brought up the children 
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Sibu and Champa. Bimala Dei looked upon Aunt 
Ani as her mother. Ani too, treated Bimala.like 
her own daughter. 


Grandma Ani went out of her way to help 
others. She had a sharp mind, and was able to 
devise ways and means with her shrewd thinking. 
Grandma had become very old. With the aid. of a 
stick she walked over to Bimala’s house. After a 
word or two, she came to the subject she had in 
mind. “Daughter,” she said, “‘Sibu has agreed to 
marry. The girl should be from a good family and 
must have studied a bit. These are his terms for 
marriage.” Besides, Sibu wished that the girl should 
be beautiful, but Grandma did not disclose this to 
her niece. After all, anyone would like to marry 
a beautiful girl, so why pick on Sibu alone ? 
Bimala Dei was overcome ‘with joy. She 
embraced her aunt and said, “You find a suitable 
girl. Do I have anybody else? My son-in-]Jaw is 
the only one left. Go and speak to him please. 
Champa can also persuade him. But she is only 
a child. You place the matter discreetly before 
him.” 


Dibakar was put to a lot of bother. Champa 
never gave him a moment's rest. “Find a bride for 
my brother,” she would say. Hardly would have 
Dibakar stepped into the house when Champa 
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began, ‘‘Have you fixed up the bride ?” And he 
answered, “How silly of you ! Is the bride lying 
about somewhere in the fields that one can 


just pick her up ?” Still, Champa stuck to him like 
a leech. 


Dibakar, being the Zamindar’s agent, knew 
most people in the neighbouring villages. He sent 
word around. Finally a proposal came from 
Dumdumpur. The girl was sixteen years of age. 
The daughter of a widow, her elder brother was 
the village schoolmaster. 


Sibu did not seem keen on this proposal. He 
had wished for a bride, beautiful and rich. Who 
did not desire such a girl? But all depended on 
one’s: fate. His mother was also beginning to lose 
her patience. So he reluctantly agreed to the 
proposal. Bimala Dei felt very happy. All this time 
she had been dreaming of a daughter-in-law, and 
now her dream was coming true! What more 
could she want? And Champa thought, “Good 
for my mother. At last she can get some rest from 
her constant work in the kitchen !” 


The wedding took place. Nima, for that was 
the bride's name, was slightly dark-skinned. 
Beaming with love and happiness, Bimala Dei 
brought home her new daughter-in-law. 
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The days went by. Now, how can one all of a 
sudden order the new daughter-in-law of the 
house to do this work or that ? The young wife 
covered herself up and remained in her room. She 
slept most of the time. Champa would finish her 
own housework and come to wake Nima up. She 
would take her out to bathe. Bimala Dei cooked 
the rice and served it to her daughter-in-law. She 
would finish her meal and then go off to sleep. 


Two months passed by in this manner. Yet, 
the daughter-in-law stayed in her room. She did 
not stir out to help with the housework. Champa 
often said, “Why don’t you get up and do some 
work ? Help mother with the cooking. She needs 
some rest.” But the daughter-in-law behaved as if 
she had not heard. She thought, “Why should I ? 
My mother said that my husband earned enough 
money, and I was the mistress of this house. Let 
those who stay here do the work!” 


Champa was becoming impatient. She begun 
rebuking her sister-in-law. How much could Nima 
bear? And why should she ? She was the mistress 
of the house ! At first she used to mumble indis- 
tinctly in anger, now she answered back openly. 
Once Champa rebuked her a lot. Nima too, began 
shouting back. Bimala Dei came running to her 
daughter-in-law’s rescue, She said, ‘“‘Oh no! No, 
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Champa! The poor child must be unhappy staying 
away from her mother. When the load falls on 
her shoulders, I am sure she will do everything.” 
But Champa did not agree with her mother’s 
words. 


The daughter-in-law grew more quarrelsome. 
She fought for trivial matters with Bimala Dei. 
All along however, she stuck to the advice of her 
mother. She never forgot to cover her head in 
respect as she went on abusing Bimala Dei! 


Sibu was not aware of his wife’s nature. 
Neither his mother nor Champa told him. Still 
from a word or two that he overheard, he could 
guess what was happening. He persuaded Champa 
to disclose all that was going on. 


Brother and sister discussed the matter for a 
long time with Grandma Ani. Possibly they found 
a way out. In the end Sibu said, “Then everything 
is fixed, Champa. The court remains closed for 
four days from Friday next. I'll be at home, and 
we can set this right.” 


Friday. Dibakar left for the Kakatpur Zamin- 
dar’s place. He would be away for two days. 
Champa locked up her house and came over to 
her mother’s. Her brother was on the verandah; 
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seeing Champa he smiled and stepped outside. 
Champa walked straight to her sister-in-law'’s 
room. Nima was not asleep, but lay on the bed out 
of sheer idleness. Pretending as if she was very 
angry, Champa roared, “Oh sister-in-law ! Here 
you are lying about with your belly stuffed like a 
crocodile, but who do you imagine is going to do 
the work of this house ? Have you brought a maid 
along ?” 


Could the daughter-in-law bear this kind of 
talk ? She was, after all, ill-tempered ; and she 
firmly believed that she was the mistress of the 
house. How dare this outsider rebuke her in her 
own home! She was shivering in rage. Jumping 
down from the bed, she shouted, “You maid! You 
fire-brand ! Get out ! here ! Iam the mistress 
here ! Who do you think you are? Out of my 
house !” She went on screaming at Champa, hurling 
the abuse at her. And in the meantime, Champa, 
smiling to herself, took away the broom from her 
mother’s hands and started to sweep the floor. 


Exhausted, the daughter-in-law flopped on to 
the bed. Champa, leaving the housework, put up 
a show of temper and said, “Where did that maid 
disappear ? I will break her head with this broom ! 
I will take the life out of her The daughter- 
in-law flared up again, and began abusing Champa. 
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Bimala Dei ran to Nima'’s rescue. She told Champa 
not to shout at the poor girl. But Champa went 
on, “Just wait and see what happens! A lovely 
bride has already been chosen for my brother. We 
shall decide today the date of the wedding.” 


Sibu came and caught hold of Champa’s arm. 
“Come Champa,” he said, “we will leave the house. 
Let mother stay here with her sweet daughter- 
in-law.” Brother and sister smiled at each other, 
and went out of the door. Their mother followed 
them saying, “Do not leave me, my dears. Sibu, 
have a little food. Oh wait, wait !” 


“Then promise you won’t intervene ‘in this 
matter and plead for your daughter-in-law ? 
Otherwise we are surely leaving,” Sibu replied. 


And so Bimala Dei promised to keep quiet, 
for fear of her children: 


Champa went again to the daughter-in-law’s 
room, and shouted at her. Nima lay tired on her 
bed, grumbling to herself. She thought, “Am I 
the mistress any more? Champa scolds me all the 
time. There is none to put in a word for me ! And 
now I hear, he is going to get married again! Oh, 
what will happen to me ? Even my mother-in-law 
stays away. Oh my fate ! My fate I!’ She lay quietly 
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on her bed, keeping her ears open for what went 
on outside. 


Bhon...Bhon...Bho... 


At that time the auspicious sound of a conch- 
shell filled the air. “Oh you barber-woman !” It 
was Champa's excited voice. “Arrange the ver- 
milion, bring the sandalwood. Oh barber! Clean 
the outer rooms. Have you kept the water ? It is 
late already ! What will happen when the gentle- 
men arrive ?” 


Bion. Bhom. Bhioss 


The sound of the conch was heard again. 
“You Shama! What did you say, Radhika? The 
cat lapped up the cream ! What will the gentlemen 
have ? Oh mother!” Champa began to complain. 


The sun was setting. Grandma Ani wobbled 
over. In a voice loud enough for the daughter-in- 
law to hear, she asked, ‘What is all this about, 
Champa? Why the garlands, sandalwood and ver- 
milion ?” 


“Can't you see, Grandma ? My brother is 
getting ‘married again ! Go inside, have some curd 
and sweets. I am so busy today.” 


The conch sounded again. Immediately after, 
Jong auspicious chanting was heard. 
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Grandma’s voice continued, “What will 
happen to this daughter-in-law when the new bride 
comes ?” Nl 

“Daughter-in-law I” Champa retorted. “She 
is no daughter-in-law of ours ! She is going to work 
and work, all the time !” 


Grandma Ani walked towards the daughter- 
in-law’s room. “Don’t go near her, Grandma!” 
Champa said. “Let her die of hunger !” She smiled 
and gestured to Grandma. “Just this once, let me 
see her,” said Grandma, going over to her. 


Suddenly the daughter-in-law jumped up and 
caught hold of the old woman's feet. She was not 
able to speak. Sobbing, she mumbled, “Grandma, 
te...II him...not...to...marry.” 


“Will he listen to me ?” ‘said Grandma. “You 
never do a bit of work, nor do you cook. Sleep 
and fight—that’s all you know ! So he is marrying 
again !” 

“IT will. Oh, IZ will 1” 

“Then you better talk to Sibu yourself.” 

“Oh Sibu I” Grandma called. “Hear what your 
wife has to say.” 


Meanwhile ‘the daughter-in-law clung to 
Grandma's feet with ail her strength. Grandma 
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The daughter-in-law clung to Grandma’s feet, 
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felt as if her legs would break. She shouted to Sibu 
again. 

As Sibu went near, Grandma pushed him close 
to his wife and moved away. Nima caught hold of 
her husband’s feet. If she did not release her hold, 
how could he go anywhere? Grandma began to 
plead for the daughter-in-law. “‘Sibu”, she said, 
“don’t marry again. Your wife promises to do all 
the work.” “Why can’t she say so herself then ?” 
Sibu asked. His wife could see a ray of hope. Slowly 
and clearly, she stated her promises before him. 


Sibu continued, ‘But Grandma, why did she 
fight with Champa? Let her rub her nose on the 
ground !” 


Meekly, the daughter-in-law: did as she was 
asked. Champa had been smiling, standing beside 
them. But she fled when Nima started rubbing her 
nose on the ground. Sibu said, “Grandma, let her 
confess before mother.” They all went to Bimala 
Dei. The daughter-in-law repeated her promises. 
Bimala Dei took pity on her and said, “It is enough. 
‘Leave her alone. She will do everything.” 


Sibu however, had not finished punishing his 
wife. “And now, she must fall at Champa's feet.” 
But Champa hugged Nima to her bosom. “No! 
No! She is my sister-in-law, and elder to me, too. 
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I'should fall at her feet.” She again clasped her 
warmly. Both shed some tears. Champa pulled 
her away. She massaged her with oil and took her 
out to bathe. Champa had not eaten since the 
morning. How could she, when the daughter-in-law 
of the house had not ? Together they sat down to 
their evening meal. 
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Bimala Dei sits in one place, and goes on counting her holy beads 
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By day-break the next day, the daughter-in- 
law had completed most of the work. When 
Champa came, she was glad to see that the morn- 
ing’s work was done. 


Nima has now learnt to cook well. She never 
allows Bimala Dei to do any work. She does all the 
housework herself. Biinala Dei sits in one place, 
and goes on counting her holy beads. She showers 
praises on her daughter-in-law. Each time, she says 
with pride, ‘ ‘My good daughter-in-law, of gold ! 
That’s what she is !” 
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This is a tale that happzned forty years ago. 
A college had just been opened in the town of 
Cuttack. About sixteen students studied in the 
final year. Most of them came from neighbouring 
villages, and lived in rented rooms all over the town. 
There was no hostel attached to the college then. 


A plain two-storey building in the Choudhury 
Bazar locality served as the living quarters for a 
student named Madan Mohan. Sixteen or seven- 
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teen years old, the boy was exceedingly handsome. 
‘A barber, a cook and the master—these three were 
the sole inmates of the house. Each day however, 
some person or other was seen walking in and out 
of the house. Not a day passed when an out- 
sider did not call. Often the caller carried in a 
load. With all these happenings, people nearby 
could easily guess that the boy came from a rich 
Zamindar’s family. By and by, they learnt that 
he was the only son of Golap Chandra Pattanayak; 
the Zamindar of Salapala. 


Although the Zamindar himself was not 
learned, he realised fully the value of education. So 
without a thought for himself or his wife, he had 
sent away his only son for higher studies. 


Madan had come up to the top-most class in 
the college. Besides his college texts, he delved 
deeply into other books. The young are always 
keen on novels. And he was no exception. He 
was a serious, moody boy. Although he rarely spoke 
his eyes betrayed his inner thoughts. Madan 
was often seen staring wide-eyed, deep in thought, 
holding a novel in his hand. His evenings were 
spent by the river, where he sat and day-dreamed. 
Seeing him occupied thus, his friend Gokuli asked, 
“Oh Madan ! What are you so seriously thinking 
of ? Open your heart to your friend. You will 
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feel lighter.” Then one day, Madan suddenly said, 
‘You know Gokuli, how heavenly their love is ! 
The hero and the heroine of this novel, I mean.” 
Gokuli laughed and answered, “Well, now I 
understand {! You are on the look-out for such a 
heroine, aren’t you ?” And the two of them 
roared with laughter. 


In the tender age of youth, the liquid mind 
flows easily towards romance. Madan with his 
knowledge of romance from the novels he read, 
was secretly anxious to marry such a girl if he found 
one. But not a girl, slow and shy, who stayed 
within the limits of her room and covered her face 
with the end of her sari ! Never one like her ! 
What evil practices existed in this land ! Oh ! He 
would surely never marry such a wooden doll ! 


About six months later, an old man slowly 
walked up the stairs into the house. His back was 
bent, and he leaned heavily on a stick. His feet 
were smeared in mud. Startled somewhat, Madan 
asked, “Grandfather ! What brings you here ?” 


“All in proper time, my boy,” was his reply. 
“There is nothing to worry about.” 


The old man happened to be the uncle of 
Madan’s mother, hence his grandfather. Anxious 
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to find the reason of his visit, Madan enquired if 
all was well at home. “I bring you good tidings,” 
said his grandfather. You will see I have not walked 
twenty miles in vain.” 


Madan felt a sweet tremor pass through him. 
What good news could his grandfather bring ? He 
could sense a new uneasiness. He tried to con- 
centrate on his studies. But he could not. Instead 
he went on turning the pages of a book, one after 
the other. 


At dinner time, the old man cleared his 
throat and began, “Your father has sent me, 
you know. I have to take you home. It’s about 
your marriage.” 


The room suddenly began to spin in front of 
Madan. The handful of rice he had lifted never 
reached his mouth. The old man’s voice went on, 
“She is the daughter of the Zamindar of Mangalpur, 
Ram Ram Das. She has just entered her fifteenth 
year. She is lovely, and her complexion is of the 
colour of champak blossoms. She is studious too, 
and well-versed in religious lyrics. What do you 
say, Madan ? Once you see her, you will know 
whether your grandfather has been speaking the 
truth.” 
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Madan could not 
get a wink of sleep that 
night. He lay on his bed 
and thought, “I am not 
one of those English- 
educated snobs who defy 


“Once you see her, you will know...” 
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their fathers and go about choosing their own 
brides. I have never spoken back to him. If my 
father has decided upon this girl, I will abide by 
his word. For only a father would think of his son’s 
welfare in this world.” And moreover, what could 
he say to his father when he could not even look 
up at his grandfather's face ? 


The next morning, the old man took up the 
threads of the night's talk. He consoled Madan, 
“It is your good fortune that you are able to get 
such a girl ! Once you let this opportunity slip, you 
can never find one like her. So your father is 
anxious to finalise this marriage soon. The seven- 
teenth of Makara is an auspicious day. It is better 
we leave for home tomorrow.” 


Madan put down his head. All that he could 
say was, “I wanted so much to pass my B. A. 
examination. Once I am married, all will be 


LL 


The Zamindar’s palace was divided into two 
completely independent sections. Madan occupied 
a separate section since his marriage. Four months 
had swiftly gone by. Madan would have liked to 
be with his wife, but being a shy youth, he could 
not enter the interior of the house before the first 
hour of night. The house, like all Zamindars’ 
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houses, was full of useless maid-servants. Madan 
felt that if he went in at any other time, they 
would laugh and make fun of his visits. He there- 
fore, spent most of his time studying in the outer 
office-room of the palace. 


The main trouble, thought Madan, was the 
maid Padi. She stuck close to her young mistress 
day and night. Though a maid, she had many 
virtues. She was much in demand in the village. 
It was she who accompanied a new bride to her 
father-in-law’s house. She taught a girl all the 
traits of grace that were required of a bride. And 
so with a feeling of pride, Padi took up the job of 
educating her new mistress. 


The bride was called Mohini. She was as 
beautiful as she was accomplished. She appealed 
greatly to Madan. His foremost desire was to tall 
to her always, to be with her and take walks in the 
grove behind the palace. But what could he do ? 
With Padi sticking around her mistress like a 
leech, there seemed no way out ! Mohini did not 
even look up at him. Nor did she talk. He felt 
helpless. 


Then al! of a sudden, an idea struck him. 


Every day Madan used to enter the palace at 
the first hour of the night. His visits slowly 
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became irregular. Now he often went in later. Padi 
found out the reason of these late visits from the 
young master’s maid. Sukri, for that was the maid's 
name, confided, “Don’t you know, sister ? The 
master goes about chanting garidi mantras * 1” 


“What are these mantras ?” Padi asked. 


“The heat of the summer brings out the 
poisonous cobras,” the other replied. ‘When such 
a snake strikes, it is sure death ! The master is well 
acquainted with these mantras for snake-bite. Oh! 
He has cured so many! But do you know sister, 
many young brides from nearby villages have died 
lately ? Such lovely women, they were! Alas!” 


‘Why could they not send for the young 
master ?” 


Sukri said that the master did go and chant 
his mantras. “But what could be done ?” she added. 
“They died of their own fault. For the master has 
to wash the patient’s face at first, then open the 
knot of her hair. The patient has to keep looking 
at the master with her face unveiled. The moment 
the brides covered their faces, each one dropped 


dead 1!” 
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garidi mantras— sacred chanting for cure of snake-bite, 
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A three-foot long snake rushed past their feet. 
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“Alas I Poor women ! Only if some old woman 
had prevented them from covering themselves up ! 
Modesty is no price to pay for life. 


One evening. Darkness had fallen. The veiled 
bride was walking slowly through the grove. Padi, 
with her hand on Mohini’s arm, was leading her 
about. As they tried to step across the front-door, 
a three-foot long snake slid from the corner and 
rushed past their feet. Padi uttered a scream. 
Pushing Mohini aside, she fled inside the house. 
Mohini fell and fainted. Sukri was somewhere close 
by. She ran and gently carried her inside. Sprinkl- 
ing a little water over her face, she said, “Don't be 
afraid. 1°11 call the master. He will make you well 
in a moment.” 


Seeing the young master, Mohini gradually 
recovered her courage. She had been trembling like 
a leaf. Now she sat quietly. her face veiled. Padi 
had come back on hearing the master’s voice. Two 
mats were spread on the floor. Mohini and the 
master sat facing each other. Yes, Padi had seen 
the snake. ‘About ten or twelve feet long, with 
black and yellow stripes all over,” she added. “‘As 
soon as I saw the snake, I ran for a staff to kill it. 
A hint of a smile suddenly appeared on Sukri’s 
face at Padi’s words. 
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The master pulled at Mohini's feet. But she 
kept drawing them back. “Oh no, no I” the young 
master said. “This way the mantras won’t work.” 
A small wound could be seen just above her left 
ankle. “Yes I” the master shouted, “Padi’'s words 
are true. It must be a striped cobra—the wound 
tells of one tooth-mark! Oh Sukrif Run and get 
a pitcher of water from the pond. And keep one 
of your eyes closed, for it is a single-toothed 
cobra !” “And now,” he addressed Mohini, 
“uncover your face.” But she held on to her veil. 
Padi, carried away by the master’s words, herself 
pulled away the veil from her mistress’s face. 
Still Mohini struggled. The master then opened 
the knot of her hair. What could poor Mohini do, 
with the two maids holding on to her with all 
their might ! He washed her face and her wound 
three times. Said the master, “I will chant the 
mantras now. Keep looking at me.” The two 
women went on shouting, “Oh look ! Look 
please !” Shyly Mohini looked at him. He began 
reciting his mantras : 


“The dark one lived 

In the Kalindi lake; 
Krushna went plucking lilies, 
The dark one then did bite 
And down Sri Krushna fell. 
Garuda came flying over, 
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¥. 
Sucked the poison from the wound. 
Ah...fooh... Ah...fooh... Ah...fooh !” 


Next he tied a charmed string around her 
neck. Finally he announced, “The poison of this 
cobra stays for five days. On the fifth day, the 
mantras will be repeated.” 


By this time the young master could see that the 
real poison had left the pretty patient. And Mohini 
was biting her lower lip hard, to check her laughter. 


On the morning of the fifth day the master 
said, “A widow should untie the charmed string on 
Saturday morning, and go away without looking 
back for three months, three fortnights and three 
days.” Padi readily agreed, thinking, “T’'ll go back 
to my village. Who would stay in such a snake- 
infested place ?” 


Nearly two months have passed by. The 
young couple are together most of the time. The 
grove behind is deserted. They stroll around the 
garden in the evenings. And Mohini has already 
learnt a good deal from her husband. 


One ‘day, Mohini said with a smile, “How 
mischievous you are ! She removed a piece of paper 
and a twig from underneath the bed. The paper 
strip was about two feet long and two inches wide. 
It was painted in vivid black and yellow stripes. A 
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small stone was attached to one end. A nail had 
been fixed. to the end of the twig. Still smiling, 
Mohini taunted, “Oh how naughty of you ! First 
you threw the paper-snake at me, and then ,pricked 
me with the nail !” 


Mohini said with a smile, 


“How mischievous you are!” 


Madan turned to Sukri, “You Sukri! Why 
did you tell her all this ?” 


Laughing, Sukri left the room. 
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When Makaru Bishwal of Mukundapur, and 
his old wife died within a month of each other, 
their only son Bireyi was about five years old. The 
child could not understand the seriousness of the 
situation. Naked, he rolled on the ground and 
cried out for his parents as the bodies were being 
carried away. 


There was nobody in the house to take care 
of him. But would Bireyi remain an orphan ? 
From places nearby, supposed relations came  run- 
ning to the child’s heip, It seemed as if they could 
not bear the pitiful cries of the child {! Together 
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they tried to grab him. They pulled him from al! 
sides. Bireyi began to: cry out in pain. The 
so-called relatives started fighting with each other. 
Everyone wanted the child for himself. The 
villagers came crowding around. And Bireyi could 
only see strange faces, but not his dear parents 
that he missed. 


At that instant, Piteyi Patra arrived at 
the scene of the quarre:.. He was Bireyi’s 
uncle. He kept on shouting from a distance, “Oh 
jeave him ! Leave him, all of you ! Who else but 
his. aunt should bring up the orphan now that his 
parents are dead ? She has not touched a morsel of 
food for the last three days ! She keeps on shouting 
for Bireyi. And, it jstrue—the boy’s mother had 
requested that only his aunt should look after him ! 
If I had known this was going to happen, I would 
have come earlier and taken care of him !” 


And so the village elders decided that Bireyi 
should be brought up .by his uncle. No sooner had 
the people agreed, when,the uncle caught hold of 
Bireyi and fled to his house. But Bireyi had never 
seen his uncle before. ,,Seeing.an unknown person 
drag him about, he bawled out Jouder than ever. 
The uncle, however, handed over the child to his 
wife. Many a word passed between the two. And 
the aunt said, “Come Bireyi. Come and play with 
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vour cousin Chandi.” She gave a piece of rice-cake 
and a pinch of molasses to the boy..- Hungry, the 
child finished the cake at once. i 


A mile away from Mukundapur, was the 
house of Bireyi’s uncle. Where did he have the 
time to go over, and look after the property that 
belonged to Bireyi ? He had, after all, his own 
affairs to manage. But it was a known. fact that 
there was plenty of paddy in the Bishwal house at 
Mukundapur. And under cover of darkness, Patra 
carried off load after load of paddy, all the utensils 
and other household goods from the. Bishwal.house 
each night. 


Patra, however, declared before the villagers 
that Bishwal had spent all, and had left nothing.for. 
his son. “Only the Jittle I could get hold of,” he 
added, “I brought home so that I can hand. .them 
over to the boy when he grows up.” And. his 
wife put in, “Bireyi comes first. then only my son 
Chandi! Even if Bireyi's father did not leave 
behind anything, do I have less ?” 


The days rolled on. Soon Bireyi would be 
eight years old. He and his cousin Chandi were 
studying in the village school. Bireyi was an 
attentive boy, his mind always on his studies. 
But Chandi was never keen on learning to read. 
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Already thirteen, he had turned into a wayward 
oaf. He loafed around all day. When people 
came to complain before his mother, she‘ would 
fight with them instead of rebuking her son. She 
believed Chandi was very handsome, and the 
women of the village made up tales about him out 
of sheer jealousy. 


Chandi became so troubiesome that the 
schoolmaster finally gave him.a severe thrashing. 
Long red welts appeared on his back. His mother 
could not. bear this. She hurled abuses at the 
schoolmaster. She declared, “Why should my 
son study ? I have enough to last for three 
generations !” 


Chandi'’s studies were over. He roamed the 
length of the village day and night. For fear of 
his wife, Patra did not date to say anything to 
his son. Chandi did not lift a finger to help his 
father. 


Bireyi’s studies also came to an end. His aunt 
saw no reason .why he should continue. After all, 
what did the schoolmaster teach ? And then, the 
school fees had to be paid before tlie month was 
over. Often on special occasions, rice and other 
stuff had to be given to the master. So Bireyi was 
removed from school. 
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A couple of days later, Bi: 
husband, ‘‘Look, why can’t Bireyi tak 
cattle to graze ? He does nothing not, 
around !” Bireyi’s uncle at first hesitate 
anything to Bireyi, but le“ er 
gently, “My son, this herd c 
Wouldn’t it be better if yt 
cattle out to graze? Can anyone lc 
better than you ?” 


And Bireyi took care of the heiu: 
day. His uncle said before the villagers. 
the herd is Bireyi’s own. Let him look 
cattle himself.” Truly speaking, the . 
belong to Bireyi—the same his uncle had 
away after the death of his father. 


Eight more years went by. Bireyi ; 
eighteen. He managed almost entirely by him 
the ploughing and the reaping in the fields. S 
spoken and handsome, Bireyi had the strength c 
tiger. Once when a fierce bullock rushed stra? 
at Pandeyi Patra’s little daughter, Bireyi grabi 
hold of its tail and saved the girl. His praise was 
on everybody's lips. But his aunt got annoyed on 
hearing this. 


On the other hand, Chandi simply spent his 
time loitering aimlessly with his friends. They 
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smoked opium. Of late he had 

frequent a liquor shop. His mother gave 

«ey Whenever he asked for it. Many a time 

would sell off a calf from his herd and 

7 then he started selling the 
1 in the house. 


; mother had no money left with her. 

1 beating his mother when he could 

10ney out of her. Still she kept quiet, 
ug anything to Chandi's father. 


day some of the villagers said to Bireyi, 
1 going to stay on with your uncle for 
.f will you set up your own house ?” 


Bireyi thought over the matter. He realised 

\! that his uncle and aunt simply needed him 

ause he did their work. But when it came 

eating the delicacies that were made in the 

use, Chandi got the main share— not him. They 

' even got Chandi married spending fifteen 

.ndred rupees, but there was no talk of his 

marriage ! Whatever Bireyi earned, Chandi spent 

most of it on smoking and drinking. Still, not a 
word of reproof came from his parents. 


After the day's work, Bireyi went and sat 
near his uncle and aunt one evening. He was 
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unusually quiet with a sullen look on his face. 
When his uncle asked if there was anything the 
matter, Bireyi gravely answered that he wished to 
go home. His uncle and aunt were shocked. They 
could not believe their ears. For the last two 
years, both were suffering from asthma, and his 
uncle was unable to do any work. They could not 
imagine what would happen if Bireyi left them ! 


The old man coaxed Bireyi saying, “Oh wait, 
my son ! Of course you'll go home. Can’t you see 
Iam searching fora bride for you? I will even 
build you a house. And do you think you can stay 
by yourself ? Don’t you know the villagers? They 
would not hesitate to strip you clean of all your 
goods ! What do you say, son ?” 


But Bireyi insisted on leaving. His aunt flared 
up in anger, and rebuked him. “For all that your 
uncie has done for you,” she shouted, ‘“‘this is how 
you repay him ! What would have happened if we 
had not brought you up?” And his uncle inter- 
vened, “That is enough. Do not shout at the poor 
boy. Give him his food.” 


The next morning his uncle found Birey; 
sitting quietly on the verandah, his knees pulled 
up against his body. He had not gone to work. 
When his uncle questioned him, he had only one 
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answer, “I want to go home.” His aunt flew at him 
and said, “Then ger out at once! Out of the 
house I” And when Bireyi asked for his belongings, 
she shouted, “What goods ? There is nothing 
left. All these years we looked after you—how 
dare you ask for your things !” i 


Thus Bireyi left the house with only a staff 
in his hand. 


Makaru FRishwal had fifteen acres of fertile 
land. Bireyi struggled hard at first, and the land in 
time yielded enough paddy. Gradually he: recovered 
whatever he had lost. He bought bullocks for 
ploughing. And within a span of four years, Bireyi 
Bishwal had rebuilt the same house, had a herd of 
cattle and plenty of paddy for his needs. 


When some of his well-wishers in the village 
advised him not to stay all by himself any longer, 
Bireyi decided it was time he got married. Return- 
ing home from the fields, at times he found it 
irksome to cook his own meal. And then too, 
there was nobody in the house to whom he could 
turn in times of need. 


But where could he get the money to’ get 
married ? A bride of his caste cost a good sum of 
money, and brides were scarce. The price of a bride 
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varied. between five hundred and two thousand 
rupees, and depended primarily on the bridegroom. 
The older the groom, the higher the price he had 
to pay for the bride! ~~ 


Bireyi therefore, began to save money for his 
marriage. 


Five more years went by. Bireyi was not yet 
thirty, and he thought he had saved enough to buy 
a bride. But could he himself go about searching 
‘for one ? He requested the purohit Bhima Misra to 
act as go-berween for him. 


The purohit searched far and near for a bride. 
lt was Bireyi however, who suggested the girl 
Kamali to him. 


Kamali was the youngest daughter of Raghaba 
Patra. Beautiful and full of ‘grace, she was always 
busy working in the house. Women of the village 
had only praise for her. Bireyi had a soft corner in 
his heart for Kamali since his childhood. Every 
morning and evening when Bireyi passed by her 
house on his way to the fieids, he would look at 
her with giadness in his heart. And in the evenings 
Kamali would be going out with a pitcher to fetch 
water. Their eyes would meet. Often Kamali 
would throw the water which was there in the 
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pitcher and step out of her house—ijust to see 
Bireyi. And glancing around, she would shyly look 
up at him. 


On an auspicious day the purohit went over 
to the house of Raghaba Patra. The proposal of 
marriage was put forward. Patra however, had no 
reason for refusing to give his daughter in marriage 
to Bireyi. But the main trouble lay in fixing up the 
»nrice of the bride. 


Patra demanded a sum of one thousand 
rupees for Kamali. Nothing less, he said, he would 
accept. He had received two thousand rupees 
for his two other daughters, so how could he 
accept a price less than what he had been paid for 
them ? | 


The purohit entreated him to come down a 
little on the price. How couid Bireyi pay $0 much ? 
“And then,” he added. “Bireyi is a young man. He 
is unlike the other bridegrooms who were ojd and 
marrying for the second time. So old were they, 
that they had died making widows of your 
daughters 1” 


Patra lost his temper. Was it his fault that 
the bridegrooms had died ? It had been written 
so in their fate. What could he do about it ? 
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. But the purohit’s requests were of no avail. 
Raghaba Patra said finally, “Kamali is already 
fourteen. She can manage all the housework alone. 
I will accept only a thousand rupees for her. Not a 
‘pie less would suit me!” 


Kamali heard. everything: her father said. She 
saw the. purohit leave the house. Her eyes filled 
with tears. For she liked Bireyi from the depths of 
her heart. 


She had no mother to. whom she could tet! 
her troubles.. She wept silently. In the end, she 
picked up enough courage:to open her heart before 
Grandma Api. She said, “Grandma, if my father 
chooses to get me married to an old man for the 
sake of a thousand: tupees, then surely I will drown 
myself 1” 


Grandma Api disclosed this betore Kamali's 
father. Patra became very angry and harshly 
rebuked his daughter. 


Kamali did not touch food or drink any more. 
She lay in the house, deep in sorrow. Her father 
became a little worried. Supposing she: were to die ? 
Then all would be lost! So he’ reluctantly called 
for the purohit. The wedding was finally decided 
upon, at a price of seven hundred rupees. 
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Grandma Api disclosed this before Kamali’s Jather. 


But Bireyi did not have enough money to 
pay for all the marriage expenses. His money fel! 
short by about four hundred rupees. He sold off 
his paddy and cattle, to make up the shortage he 


faced. 


The day of the wedding arrived. The bride- 
groom Bireyi reached his father-in-law’s house 
amidst the joyous beat of drums. But tlie ceremony 
was yet to start. Raghaba Patra went about 
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counting first the money the bridegroom paid. And 
as ill luck would have it, the money fell short by six 
rupees. The villagers entreated Patra not to 
demand the money then, but to proceed with the 
ceremony. But Patra was determined that each 
rupee should be paid up. The ceremony could not 
go on. Ultimately, Bireyi sold off his plough and 
hoe for six rupees. Then only could the marriage 


be finalised. 


When the bride and bridegroom came lome, 
Bireyi’s house was packed mostiy with women from 
the village. In front walked the bride, her head 
bent low, with the bridegroom behind holding a 
cocoanut in his hands. All of a sudden, the barber- 
woman noticed the swollen belly of the bride. And 
it also appeared as if the bride could not walk 
with ease. 


Women began talking among themselves. 
They pointed accusing fingers at the bride. Was 
she with child ? What luck poor Bireyi had ? 
With sly faces the womenfolk slowly slipped away 
to their.own homes. And only Bireyi and his new 
bride were left in the silent house. 


Then Kamali, with an air of mischief, 
beckoned Bireyi. Untying the folds of her sari 
which covered her belly, she let fall a bag of money 
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to the floor. Bireyi felt as if some goddess had 
descended from- heaven ! Kamali explained that 
the money was Bireyi’'s own. “‘Go and bring back 
whatever belongings you have sold,” she said, 
“or else I will not touch 
a drop of water in this 
house.” And when Bireyi 
counted the money, it was 
a full thousand rupees. 
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Kamali explained that the money was Bireyi's own. 
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“The seven hundred belongs to you. Please send 
the rest to my two sisters who are in need,” she 


added. 


In the afternoon, Raghaba Patra came running 
like a madman to Bireyi’s house. But his daughter 
did not pay any heed to his requests. The money 
was hers, she said. Why should she give it back to 
him ? 


And the villagers, already angry with Patra 
for not having given them a bit of food at any of 
his three daughters’ marriages, began to shout all 
sorts of abuse at him. When he fled, the village 
children followed, pelting him with stones and 
bricks. That was the Jast time Patra was seen in 
the village open. 


Meanwhile, Bireyi’s uncle and aunt suffered 
a lot after he had left. For Chandi had sold off 
everything of value. There was no bullock or cow 
left with them. He had sold the paddy too. And 
when the old man rebuked ‘him, he ran to strike 
his father ! 


Some days later, Chandi and his companions 
were caught red-handed by the villagers as they 
were stealing away a couple of bullocks. They were 
marched off to the police station. Chandi was 
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finally sentenced to one and a half years of hard 
imprisonment. 


But troubles were not over for the old couple. 
Being unable to repay the loan they had taken 
from a rich merchant of village, the house was 
finally auctioned. And both of them were turned 
out of the house. 


He brought them home. 


The old man and his wife lay at the foot of 
the banyan tree in the village. They were very 
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sick. Bireyi came to know of their plight. His kind 
and simple heart went out to them. He did not 
utter a word, but brought them to his home. 


Both were dirty and covered with rags. With 
the help of his wife Kamali, he gave them a bath 
and clean clothes to wear. His aunt was not even 
able to swallow a little rice. Kamali offered her a 
drink of hot milk. Slowly they began to regain 
their health. 
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NOTES 
REBATI 


tenant : a person holding a land on rent or lease. 

indulgently : giving in with affection. 

grumbling © complaining indistinctly. 

auspicious ; lucky. 

Old Woman Cholera: the dreaded disease cholera is 
likened to a witch in this story, who moves 
about from door to door picking up dead 
bodies in her basket. 

cremation: burning of dead bodies. 

to purge : to pass loose motion. 

sobbing : to cry gaspingly. 

abusing : speaking harshly. 

pangs of hunger : the pain of an empty stomach. 


delirious : disordered talk (due to fever). 

collapse : last stage of life when the body becomes 
cold. 
THE DUSTY FAKIR 

loins : part of body below the hips. 

to exercise: to employ. 

deity : god. 

disciple : close follower. 

wielded : used. 

unruffled: calm. 

verdict : judgment. 

befitting : suitable. ~ 

cymbals : a pair of brass plates used as a musical 
instrument, 

investigation : examination. 

charred : burnt. 


post-mortem © medical examination after death. 
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THE WIDOW’S SON ANANTA 


tending : 
snort : 


taking care of. 
to make a noise through the nose. 


was beside himself : lost control of himself. 


marsh : 


wet land. 


to get even with: to take revenge on. 
to relieve himself : to clear his bowels. 


husker : a paddy-pounder (of wood). 
embankment : river-bank. 

THE SUB-POSTMASTER 
chores : regular tasks. 
conviction : belief. 
probationary work : to work under training. 
twirling : turning around. 
racked : to pain very much. 


THE GOOD DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


circumstances : state of affairs. 


shrewd : sharp. 
spendthrift : a waster. 
reluctantly : unwillingly. 
A CHARM FOR SNAKE-BITE 
delved : to get to the bottom of. 
day-dream : to imagine nice happenings about oneself. 


snob : 


a person who thinks too much of himself. 


to stick like a leech : to stay close all the time. 


leech :; a blood-sucking worm. 
BIREYI, THE ORPHAN BOY 

morsel : fa small piece. 

irksome : tiring 

gSo-between: a middle man. 

disclosed : revealed. 

Guctioned : public sale. 
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